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CHARACTER OF FENELON. 


Fenzton, Archbishop of Cam- 
bray, was born August 6th, 1651]. 
It is said that “his early years 
were distinguished by many traits 
both of courage and moderation 
which were surprising in a child.” 
While young he obtained an edu- 
cation by which he was prepared 
for usefulness and for eminence. 

At 25 years of age he was or- 
dained a priest in the Catholic 
form; after which he spent three 
years in a state of retirement. He 
then came forward and delivered 
a course of familiar explanations 
of the scriptures which were high- 
ly esteemed. He possessed great 
fervour of mind in the cause of 
religion ; and for a time he con- 
templated a voyage to Canada, 
that he might devote his life to the 
conversion of the savages; but on 
reflection he relinquished the ob- 
ject. 

: Fenelon lived in the age of 
Louis XIV. who revoked the edict 
of Nantz, and exposed the Hugo- 
not dissenters to violence and 
persecution. This barbarous pro- 
ceeding not only occasioned the 
death of multitudes, but the exile 
of a vast number of families. It 
is said that 200,000 families fled 


from France and sought an asylum 
in protestant countries. But vio- 
lence and persecution were contra- 
ry to the principles and spirit of 
Fenelon. In a letter to a duke 
he observed—* That is not the 
true spirit of the gospel. The 
work of God is not effected in the 
heart by force.”—An officer of the 
army consulted him to know what 
course he should adopt with such 
of his soldiers as were Hugonots. 
Fenelon answered—* Tormenting 
and teaziog heretic soldiers into 
conversion will answer no end, it 
will not succeed, it will only pro- 
duce hypocrites. The converts 
made by them will desert in 
crowds. If an officer or any oth- 
er person can insinuate into their 
hearts, or excite in them a desire 
of instruction, it is well ; but there 
should be no constraint, no indi- 
rect officiousness.” 
He advised prince Charles, son 
of James II. never to use com 
sion in matters of religion.” No 
human power, said he, can force 
the impenetrable intrenchments of 
the freedom of the mind. When 
kings interfere in matters of relig- 
ion, they do not protect it, they 
enslave it. Give civil liberty to 
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all, not by approving all religions 
as indifferent, but by permitting in 
patience what God permits, and by 
endeavoring to bring persous to 
what is right by mildness and per- 
suasion.” 

In 1687, Fenelon published a 
treatise on the Mission of the Cler- 
gy, and another on Female Edu- 
cation. The latter it is said “en- 
deared him to every mother and 
every daughter in France.” It 
was his opinion that the “ educa- 
tion of a daughter should begin 
with her birth.”"——“ Women, he 
said, were designed by their na- 
tive elegance and gentleness to en- 
dear domestic life to man, to make 
-virtue lovely to children, to spread 
round them order and grace, and 
give society its highest polish.” 

Fenelon was appointed precep- 
tor tothe duke of Burgundy, a 
grandson of the king and an heir 
of the crown. This was a most 
-important and delicate task. It 
was attended with difficulty and 
danger on account of the haughty 
-and tyrannical character of the 
king, and also on account of the 
.character of the young duke. 
Prior to his being placed under 
the care of Fenelon he was a ter- 
-Fible youth, of the most impetuous 
-and ungoverned passions, “inca. 
. pable, of bearing the least opposi- 
tion to his wishes even from time 
er Climate, without putting himself 
into paroxysms of rage, that made 
. one tremble for his existence, He 
was stubborn in,the highest de- 
gree, and passionate in the pursuit 
of every kind of pleasure—high 
_as the clouds in his own opinion, 
considering other men as atoms 
_ with which he had no resemblance 
—and regarding his brothers as 
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intermediate beings between him- 
self and the rest of the human 
race.” 

Such was the character of the 
young duke when committed to 
Fenelon. But“ the prodigy was,” 
says St. Simon, “that in a short 
space of time, religion and the 
grace of God made him a new 
man, and changed those terrible 
qualities into all the opposite vir- 
tues. From the abyss which I 
have described, there arose a 
prince, affable, gentle, moderate, 
patient, modest, humble, austere 
only to himself, attentive to his 
duties and sensible of their ex- 
tent.” 

Various were the methiods adop- 
ted by Fenelon to subdue the tur- 
bulent passions of his pupil and to 
bring him to his senses; and his 
success was wonderful. It was dn 
object with Fenelon to prepare 
this prince for a blessing to his 
country, by teaching him first to 
govern himself, by instilling into 
his mind the principles of kind- 
ness and peace, and by exciting in 
him an abhorrence of tyranny and 
cruelty. But when the duke had 
to appearance become prepared 
for great usefulness, and when the 
eyes of the nation were fixed on 
him as one who was soon to assume 
the government and to reign with 
mildness and benignity, it pleased 
the great Arbiter of events to re- 
move him from the world. This 
distressing event however did not 
take place till within about two 
years of the time when Fenelon 
himself finished his course. While 
the duke lived he entertained a 
great veneration for his preceptor, 
and regarded him with the most 
tender affection. 





The success of Fenelon in edu- 
cating the duke excited general 
admiration, and his conciliating 
manners procured the love and es- 
teem of those who knew him. He 
was elevated to the dignity of 
arch-bishop ; but he was not long 
permitted to enjoy it without se- 
vere trials. By favoriug the opin- 
ions of Madam de Guyon, which 
obtained the name of gutelism, 
this amiable man brought on him- 
self the displeasure of Bossuet who 
had been an intimate friend, and 
who was a bishop of distinguished 
taleuts. An unhappy controversy 
commenced between the two pre- 
Jates which greatly agitated the 
kingdom. 

The doctrine of disinterested 
love, or that God is to be loved for 
“his own perfections without any 
view to future reward or punish- 
ment” appears to have been the 
radical point of controversy. In 
speaking of this: dispute the cele- 
brated Leibnitz observed, “ that 
before the war of words began, the 
prelates should have ed on a 
definition of the word love, and 
that such a definition would have 
prevented the dispute.” The con- 
troversy was finally brought be- 
fore the pope and his cardinals. 
The pontiff disapproved some pro- 
positions which had been advanc- 
ed by Fenelon, and the arch-bish- 
op acquiesced. But if report be 
correct, the pontiff made a singu- 
lar remark respecting the contro- 
versy which could not be very 
pleasing to the opponents of Fen- 
elon. “Fenelon, he said, was in 
fault for too great love to God ; 
and his enemies were equally in 
fault for too little love to their 
neighbor.” 
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Asa specimen of Fenelon’s style. 
and manner in vindicating himself 
against the writings of Bossuet, we 
give the following passage : 

“ How painful is it to me to car- 
ry on against you this combat of 
words! And that, to defend my- 
self against your terrible charges, 
it should be necessary for me to 
point out your misrepresentations 
of my doctrine. I am the writer 
so dear to you, whom you always 
carry in your heart, yet you en- 
deavor to plunge me, as another 
Molinos, into the gulph of gziet- 
ism. Every where you weep over 
my. misfortunes, and while you 
weep you tear me into pieces! 
What can be thought of tears, to 
which recourse is only had when 
crimination is to be aggravated! 
You weep on my account, and you 
suppress what is essentialin my 
writings. .You join together sen- 
tences in them which are wide 
asunder. Your own exaggerated 
consequences~-formally coatradic- 
ted in my text--you hold out as 
my priociples. What is most pure 
in my text becomes blasphemy in 
your representation of it. Believe 
me, we are too long a spectacle to 
the world, an object of derision to 
the ungodly, of compassion to the 
good. That other men should be 
men, is not surprising; but that 
the ministers of Jesus Christ, the 
angels of the church, should ex- 
hibit such scenes to the 
the unbeliever, calls for tears of 
blood. How much more fortunate 
would have been our lot, if in- 
stead of thus consuming our time 
in interminable disputes, we had 
been employed in our dioceses in 
teaching'the catechism, in instruct. 
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ing the villager to fear God, and 
bless his holy name.” 

This eloquent passage is per- 
haps applicable to the greater part 
of the disputes between ministers 
of religion. Bossuet is not the 
only writer who has managed his 
part of a controversy in the un- 
christian and disingenuous manner 
represented by Fenelon ; and {oo 
often have controversies about re- 
figion and love to God been pro- 
ductive of hatred in men one to- 
wards another! Nor has it been 
uncommon for those writers who 
have endeavored to prove that 
dissenters from their creed were 
destitute of love to God, to give 
strong ground for suspicion that 
they themselves were destitute of 
love to their brethren. How of- 
ten have self-sufficient ministers, 
under the pretext of love to God 
and great concern for the souls of 
brethren, much better than them- 
selves, given vent to the most un- 
justifiable passions, and indulged 
in abusive misrepresentations ! 
How often have the arts, the in- 
trigues, and the passions of war 
been apparent in controversies be- 
tween those who should have been 
*“ examples to believers” of every 
thing virtuous, peaceful, and 
praise-worthy. 

Louis XIV. it is said, was never 
very friendly to Fenelon ; and af- 
ter the dispute commenced about 
quietism. the king treated this ami- 
able prelate not only with cold- 
ness. but with severity,—and pro- 
hibited any correspondence be- 
tween him and the duke of Bur- 
gundy. When Fenelon’s Telen- 
achus was published it was found 
te contain much which was calcu- 
fated to excite the king’s indigna- 
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tion. “ The disrespectful mention 
which is made in every part of it, 
of ambition, of extensive conquest, 
of military fame, of magnificence, 
and of almost every thing else 
which. Louis considered as the 
glury of his reign, could not but 
prejudice the monarch against the 
writer,” or make the king asham- 
ed of himself. Besides, Louis had 
reason to suppose that Fenelon 
had infused much of his own sen- 
timents and spirit into the mind of 
the-young prince, the duke of Bur- 
gundy ; and the king was not of a 
disposition to approve a character 
so much the reverse of his own. 

Fenelon was remarkable for his 
bevignity and tenderness towards 
the people of his charge. It is 
said that “during the fifteen years 
that he governed his diocese, his 
administration was uniformly wise 
and meek. Between him and his 
flock there never was an appear- 
ance of discord. ‘The peace of 
heaven was with him, and was 
communicated by him to all his 
flock.” 

By the displeasure and tyranny 
of the king, Fenelon was exclud- 
ed from the court and much con- 
fined to his diocese ; but he was 
delighted with a country life, and 
but little regretted his seclusion 
from the vices, the parade and the 
bustle of those who were associat- 
ed with the monarch. In a letter 
to a friend he observed, “ The 
country delights me. In the midst 
of it I find God’s holy peace. O 
what excellent company is God! 
With him one is never alone.”— 
“ He often joined the peasants, sat 
down on the grass with them, talk- 
ed to them and comforted them— 
Went into their cottages, placed 








himself at table with their families 
aud partook of their meals.” By 
such kindness and familiarity, he 
won their affections, and gained 
access to their minds. As they 
loved him as a father and friend, 
they were the better prepared to 
Jisten to his izstructions, and to 
submit to his guidance. 

The diocese of Cambray was 
often the theatre of war, aud ex- 
perienced the cruel ravages of re- 
treating and of conquering armies. 
But an extraordinary respect was 
paid to Fenelon by the invaders 
of France. The English, the 
Germans and the Dutch, rivalled 
the inhabitants of Cambray in 
their veneration for the arch-bish- 
op. All distinctions of religion 
and sect, all feelings of hatred and 
jealousy which divided the na- 
tions, seemed to disappear in the 
presence of Fenelon. Military 
escorts were offered him for his 
personal security, but these he de- 
clined, and traversed the countries 
desolated by war to visit his flock, 
trusting in the protection of God. 
In those visits his way was mark- 
ed by alms and benefactions.— 
While he was among them the 
people seemed to enjoy peace in 
the midst of war. 

In one of his pastoral visits he 
met with a poor man who had lost 
his cow, asd who seemed incone 
solable, because the cow was the 
support of his indigent family. 
Fenelon pitied him, and endeavor- 
ed to comfort him, by giving him 
money to buy another cow. But 
the man appeared still distressed, 
“the tear continued to fall” on 
account of his loss. After partiug 
with the poor man Fenelon hap- 
pened to find the cow, and he 
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drove her hore in the dark. “This, 
said Cardinal de Maury, is per- 
haps the finest trait in Fenelon’s 
life.’ He adds, “ Woe to those 
who read it without being affected. 
The virtues of Fenelon give his 
history the air of romance ; but 
his name will never die. - To this 
moment, the Fleminders bless 
his memory and cail him THe 
GOOD ARCH-BISHOP.” 

The kindness and humanity of 
Fenelon to the sufferers in the war, 
endeared him to the whole nation. 
His charity embraced the rich and 
the poor, his friends and his ene- 
mies. “It is impossible,” says his 
biographer, “to conceive how much 
he was the idol of the military, 
and how Versailles, in spite of her 
stern master, resounded with his 
name. His charity and polite at. 
tentions extended equally to the 
prisoners of war, as to his own 
countrymen.—Virtue herself be- 
came more beautiful from Fenel- 
ou’s manner of being virtuous.” 

Fenelon died Jan. 7th, 1715, 
aged sixty-five. In his last sick- 
ness he displayed the most admir- 
able fortitude and submission. On 
his dying bed he observed some 
ceremonies which a protestant 
would regard as superstitious; 
still there was a sweetness of tem- 
per, a composure of mind, a ben- 
evolence to his fellow creatures, 
and a confidence in God, which 
became the christian, and the 
friend of God and man. 

This imperfect sketch of the 
character of an eminent papist has 
been written not with a view to 
recommend the peculiarities of the 
Roman Catholics, but to show that 
by the influence of education men 
may imbibe and retain great errors 
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of opinion, and yet display the 
most amiable disposition of heart ; 
and to excite in our readers an es- 
teem for things which are lovely, 
though they may be found con- 
nected with opinions and ceremo- 
nies and customs, which they can- 
not approve. 

Many opinions were admitted 
by Fenelon, and many things done 
by him as a papist, which a protes- 
tant must regard as incorrect and 
improper. But it ought to be re- 
membered that Fenelon had his 
education in the bosom of the cath- 
olic church, and was taught from 
his infancy to regard the decisions 
of popes and councils as infallible. 
Protestants may wonder that a 
man like Fenelon should fail of 
surmounting the prejudices of ear- 
ly education, and should continue 
to submit his faith to the dictates 
of uninspired guides. But per- 
haps such submission is more com- 
mon even among protestants than 
is generally supposed ; and there 
are errors which have been com- 
mon to both papists and protest- 
ants, that have been as injurious to 
christianity, and as fatal to the 
lives and the souls of men, as any 
error which can justly be imputed 
to Fenelon. He was indeed a pa- 
pist in his opinions, but he saw 
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more clearly thay protestants ii 
general of his day, the error of 
persecution and the error of war, 
—which in truth are two of the 
greatest and mest deleterious er- 
rors which ever alilicted or dis- 
graced the christian world. 

Before protestayts any more 
ceusure such papists as Fenelon, 
let them correct their own errors, 
and equal him in christian benev- 
olence towards their fellow men. 
The meekness, humility, forbear- 
ance and kinduess of Fenelon, are 
not the less to be admired and im- 
itated, because they happened to 
be associated with erroneous opin- 
ions, which were derived from un- 
fortunate circumstances. “ The 
Lord looketh on the heart,” and 
in whomsoever he finds the “ wil- 
ling mind,” the spirit of piety, be- 
nignity and obedience, he cannot 
fail to approve, and to pronounce, 
“Well done, good and faithful 
servant.” But where this spirit 
is wanting, no substitute can be 
found ;~-neither self-complacency, 
nor fiery zeal, nor the applause of 
men, nor orthodox opinions, nor 
even the blood of Christ, can sup- 
ply the place of a BENEVOLENT 
HBART, or secure the delinquent 
from condemnation. 
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ON INTEMPERANCE. 


No. 4. 
INTEMPERANCK,It may be next 
remarked, is an exceedingly proli- 
fic vice. 
It is seldom unaccompanied by 
kindred crimes. Indeed the vices, 
as well as virtues, are social in 





their nature; but this is perhaps 
more preductive, than any other. 
Not that it is always found in 
the company of the same vices; for 
some are incompatible with others. 
But it is rarely practised without 
a long train of attendant evils. 








It is also proper to qualify the 
condemnation of this sin by stat- 
ing, that the miserable consequen- 
ces, naturally resulting from it, are 
not found in all to the same degree. 
Some, who are in a measure guilty 
of it, have not proceeded to that 
excess of indulgence, which obli- 
ges them to realize its most aggra- 
vated evils. They are hence 
ready to flatter themselves with 
the hope of exemption from both 
its condemnation and its pollution. 
But let them seriously reflect, that 
every immoderate indulgence is, 
to a degree, sinful; and that, hav- 
ing passed the prescribed limits, 


they are in the utmost danger of 


confirmed intemperance with all 
its attendant and consequent hor- 
rours. 

The intemperate are usually 
profane. As they have not suffi- 
cient regard to the Most High to 
govern their appetites, how can 
they be expected to maintain a re- 
verence of his name, attributes, 
works, or word ? If indeed they 
practise a degree of caution in 
iheir sober intervals, when un- 
der the influence of liquor their 
tongues are set free from all re- 
straint. Hence what horrid blas- 
phemies often proceed from those, 
who would scorn, if pot shudder, 
to utter them in their hours of re- 
flection ? 

The intemperate are often in- 
contiuent. Their habits common- 
ly increase their iuclination to this 
vice; and their associates are of a 
Kind to favour and to encourage 
its commission. 

The intemperate are frequent- 
ly addicted to gamiag. ‘The idle- 
ness, which it occasions, and the 
compazions, to which it mtroduces 
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them, are powerful temptations to 
this practice. The evils, which 
hence follow, are too obvious to re- 
quire enumeration. 

The intemperate generally lose 
a regard to veracity. How indeed 
should we expect them to be cau- 
tious in speaking the truth, when 
they are often in a condition to be 
ignorant of what they say ? 

The ifttemperate are, it is be- 
lieved, universally given to “ filth« 
iness and foolish talking.” The 
most obvious effect of excess in 
drinking is to lose a sense of de- 
cency, and to produce volability. 
Indecent language and conduct 
are then the natural consequences. 
It is curious to remark, in this re- 
spect, how drunkenuess levels a 
distinctions, and leads the greatest 
geniuses to find gratification in the 
Vilest speeches and the lowest pur- 
suits of the vulgar. 

The intemperate are too often 
malicious slanderers. Over their 
cups they rashly arraign before 
their tribunal the characters of 
their most respectable fellow-citi- 
zens. Considering themselves the 
only impartial patriots, they are 
ready to denounce all, whe are not 
of their party, however virtuous 
and exemplary, as traitors to their 
country. Persons of the purest 
zeal in religion they stigmatize, as 
guilty of practices, which rank 
them among the unprincipled. But 
their language, interlarded with 
horrid oaths and imprecations, in 
conjunction with their conduct, 
gives every reason to suspect, that 
they are as deficieut in true patri- 
otism, as they are incorrect in me- 
ral principles. 

The intemperate appear, on a 
cursery view, te possess the high- 
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est enjoyment; and. by these 
means they deceive the unwary, 
and allure them into their guilty 
excesses. But follow them to their 
retirement, and lo! what gloom 
and depression await them! Ac- 
company them to their houses ; 
and you will find them morose, 
fretful, and unhappy. Behold, 
how eagerly they watch for the 
morning to commence their guilty 
career! How evidently do they 
consider their homes unwelcome, 
their families uniateresting, their 
business irksome, and all enjoy- 
ments insipid, which separate them 
from their beloved companions, 
and their customary indulgences ? 

After these remarks upon the 
evils of intemperance, who can 
doubt its utter enmity to religion ? 

Were you indeed to take the 
drunkard at his word, you might 
sometimes be led to suppose him a 
model of piety. For he will speak 
vupon the subject with tears of em- 
otion. He will enumerate to you 
the delights, it affords him. He 
will often lay claim to peculiar 
soundness of faith, and will repro- 
bate those, who cceme not up to his 
standard, however correct in their 
lives, as erring from the faith. But 
all sober christians, of whatever 
denomination, must agree to pro- 
nounce such defenders of the faith, 
as deficient in some of the essen- 
tials of religion. 

The intemperate are commonly 
inattentive to the sabbath and re- 
ligious ordinances. When occa- 
sionally in houses of worship, they 
are prone to apply unwelcome 
truths to others, without perceiv- 
ing the necessity of self applica- 
tion. Or else they resent the fi- 
delity of the preacher, and de- 
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prive themselves of the benefit of 
his instructions by indulging anger 
at his supposed persoualities. 

A tremendous evil attending in- 
temperance is, that reformation 
from it is more hopeless, than from 
any other vice. 

Let us look around us, and esti- 
mate the very small number, who 
have been restored from this in- 
veterate habit within the circle of 
our acquaintance. There are in- 
deed a few precious examples of 
recovery from this vice, to encour- 
age imitation. There are but a 
few, to discourage presumption. 
How many, may we all remember, 
who have formed solemn resolu- 
tions of amendment ; but have re- 
lapsed? Perhaps none have be- 
come confirmed in this vice, who 
have not, at different stages of 
committing it, resolved to renounce 
it. But alas! the power of habit, 
the strength of temptation, and the 
feebleness of their efforts have 
frustrated their good purposes ! 

It should be seriously consider- 
ed, that intemperance, like every 
other habit, will increase by indul- 
gence. The oftener therefore it 
is repeated, the more probably 
will it be confirmed ; and the lon- 
ger it is. continued, the fainter will 
be the desire, the feebler the reso- 
lution, and the more difficult the 
task, of renouncing it. 

But when we come to consider, 
in addition to the present disad- 
vantages of this vice, the future 
direful consequences denounced 
against its commission, the black 
catalogue of evils is complete. To 
this eud let us observe the crimes, 
with which it is classed, and the 
condemnation, with which it is 
threatened, in the word of God, 








“ Be not deceived. Neither for- 
nicators, nor idolators, nor effemi- 
nate, nor abusers of themselves 
with mankind, nor thieves, por 


Substance of Mr. Wilbérforce’s Speeches. 
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covetous, nor drunkards, nor re 
vilers. nor extortioners, shall in- 
herit the kingdom of God.” 


ae Om 


Substance of Mr. Wilberforce’s Speeches, on the religious and moral 
improvement of the natives of India. 


(Concluded. ] 


A eentTiemaAn of the highest 
integrity, (Mr. Cary,) and better 
qualified than almost any one else, 
to form a correct judgment in this 
instance, has calculated that, tak- 
ing in all the various modes and 
forms of destruction, connected 
with the worship at the temple of 
Juggernaut in Asia, the lives of 
one hundred thousand human be- 
ings are annually expended, in 
the service of that single idol. 
And yet the civil servants of the 
company were not afraid of seiz- 
ing the car, and the idol of Jug- 
gernaut himself, for the payment 
of a deficient tribute. 

The Marquis Wellesley was in- 
formed, that a practice prevailed, 
of sacrificing, at the change of ev- 
ery moon, many victims, chiefly 
children, to the river Ganges. He 
wished to put an end to this hor- 
rid practice ; and having confer- 
red with some learned natives, and 
ascertained that this practice was 
prescribed by no ordinance of re- 
ligion, a law was issued, declaring 
the practice to be henceforth murs 
der, and punishable with death. 
The law was obeyed without a 
murmur. 

But a second conquest over the 
native superstitions and cruelties 
of India, and in which the obsta- 
cles were of a far more formidable 
23 


character, was achieved by Mr. 
Duncan, afterwards Governour of 
Bombay. While resident at Be- 
nares, he learned that a custom 
existed among a tribe of natives 
in the neighbourhood, of murder- 
ing their female infants. He pre- 
vailed upon this tribe to enter in- 
toa odlitive engagement, to ab- 
stain in future from such detesta- 
ble acts; and that any of their 
number who should be guilty of 
them, should be expelled from 
their tribe. Thus the practice was 
abolished in Juanpore. But be- 
ing informed that it prevailed in 
the neighbourhood of Guzerat, . 
and was very general among the 
tribes of Jarejah and Cutch ; that 
it was so powerfuliy established, 
as to have overcome the strongest 
of human instincts,—a mother’s 
love of her infant ; he was anima- 
ted by the benevolent desire, of 
extending in that quarter also, the 
triumphs of humanity. This de- 
sign was at length accomplished, 
by the resident, Colonel Walker, 
And about two years afterwards 
being in that neighbourhood, he 
caused to be brought to his tent, 
some of the infants which had been 
preserved. True to the feelings 
which are formed in other coun- 
tries to prevail so forcibly, the 
emotions of nature here exhibited, 
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were extremely moving. The 
mothers placed their infants in the 
hands of Col. Walker. calling on 
him and their gods to protect, 
what he aloue had tanght them to 
preserve. These infants they em- 
phatically called ‘his children’ ; 
and the distinction will probably 
continue to exist for some years 
in Guzerat. 

In giving this compressed view 











Illustrations of scripiure. 


of the speeches of Mr. Witber- 
force, it has been our object to lay 
before our readers, a series of most 
interesting facts, upon the state of 
religion in India. We think that 
they cemonstrate, that there is 
much to hope from efforts, to. ex- 
tend christianity to the Indians, 
They must make every cousider- 
ate christian feel, how much he 
owes to Christ and to the gospel. 


eins ii tteaed 


Illustrations of passages in the New Testament, which refer to senti- 
menis, &c. among the Jews, in the time of our Saviour. 


51. 

Matth. v.21, 2. Ye have heard 
that it hath been said bygthem of 
old time, thou shait not kill ; and 
whosoever shall kill. shall be in 
danger of the judgment. But I 
os unto you, that whosoever is 

angry with his brother without a 
cause, shall be in danger of the 

t; and whosoever shall 

say to his brother, Raca, shall be 

in danger of the council ; but who- 

soever shall say, thou fool, shall be 
in danger of hell fire. 

The words, by them of old time, 
should have beer rendered, to the 
ancients ; and it is to be observed, 
that our Lord does not say, it hath 
been said to the ancients, but, ye 
have heard that it hath beep said. 
The Pharisees taught, that an 
oral, as well as a mritien law, had 
been given to their fathers; and 
this oral law, which was so called, 
because it was said to be given 
verbally, contained what were 
called their traditions. Hence 
the phraseology, ye have heard 
that it hath been said. 

Thou shalt not kill, is the sixth 
commandment of the Decalogue. 


Whosoever shall kill, shall be in 
danger of the judgment. was tra- 
ditionary law. Publick sentiment 
on this subject may best be learn- 
ed, from decisions upon cases, in 
which the law was applied. 1. It 
is said in the Jerusalem Talmud, 
* whosoever shall strike his neigh- 
bour with a stone, or a sword; or 
shal] throw him into the water, or 
the fire, from whence he may es- 
cape.—but in consequence of 
which, he dies,—the act is homi- 
cide, and he who commits it shall 
be acquitted.’ 2. Says the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, ‘ whosoever shall 
kill his neighbour with his own 
hand, by striking him with a 
sword, or a stone ; or shall stran- 
gle him ; or shall burn him, so that 
he die; whosoever shall himself 
kill another, he shall suffer death 
by the voice of the council, or the 
Sanhedrim. But he who shall 
hire another to kill his neighbour ; 
or shall employ his own servants 
to kili him; or shall violently 
cast him in to a lion, or to any 
other beast which shall kill him; 
—each of these is a shedder of 
blood, and the iniquity of homicide 





is in him. He is deserving death 

from the hand of God, but he shall 
not be condemned to death by the 
Sanhedrim.’ 

The Jewish schools distinguish- 
ed likewise between a brother, and 
aneighbour. A brother, signified 
an Israelite in kindred and blood. 
A neighbour, was an Israelite in 
religion and worship,—a prose- 
lyte. Zhe sons of the covenant, 
these are Israel. And when the 
scripture says, tf thy ox shall gore 
the ox THY NEIGHBOUR, the 
precept excludes all Gentiles, in 
the expression, thy neighbour. 
Maimonides says, ‘an Israelite 
Killing a stranger dwelling in the 
land, was not punished with death, 
because it is said, whosoever shall 
rvisé upon HIS NEIGHBOUR, and kill 
kim. A Gentile, and a stranger 
in the land, who had net been 
adopted as a proselyte, had neither 
the title, nor the privileges of a 
neighbour. In these distinctions, 
and decisions upon their law, we 
learn how the scribes were accus- 
tomed to interpret the sixth com- 
mandment; and how the people 
had been instructed upon their 1e- 
lations, and their social duties. 
“ But I say unio you,” said Jesus, 
“ that whosoever is angry with his 
brother, without a cause, shall be 
in danger of the judgment ; and 
whosoever shall say to his broth- 
er, Raca, shall be in danger of the 
council ; but whosoever shall say, 
thou fool, shall be in danger of 
hell fire.” Hem 

By recurring to the distinction 
which we have noticed, and which 
was made by the Jews, between 
the judgment of God, and of the 
council, or the sanhedrim, it will 
be perceived, that when our Lord 
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says “ whosoever is angry with 
his brother without a c:.use,-shall 
be in danger of the judgment,” he _ 
referred to the judgment of God. 
He is teaching them the spirit of 
their laws. Not the murderer on- 
ly is guilty in the sight of God ; 
but he who. without cause, or un- 
justly, is angry with his brother, 
It. was enough for the scribes,to 
strip the tree of evil of some of its 
worst fruits. Jesus laid the ax to 
the root of the tree. In the eye 
of the gospel, ke that hatcth his 
brother is a murderer ; and ye 
know that no murderer hath eter- 
nal life abiding in him.” (1 John, 
iii. 15. 

“ Whosoever shall say to his 
brother, Raca, shall be in danger 
of the council.” 

Raca was aterm of contempt, 
and reviling. It was, probably, 
one of the most contemptuous 
terms then io use ; and our Saviour 
says, that he who reviles his bro- 
ther by calling him Raca, should 
be obnoxious to the censure of the 
council. Examples are cited from 
the Talmuds, of the application of 
this term. “Said a heathen to an 
Israelite, I have prepared proper 
food for you. Of what sort is it? 
said the Israelite. Pork, said the 
heathen. Raea, replied the Jew ; 
I would not eat with you.” “ The 
daughter of a king was married to 
a mean and sordid husband, and 
he commanded her to . consider 
herself as his servant, and to take 
care of his service. Raca, said 
she ; I am the daughter of a king.” 
And, “a disciple of one of the rab- 
bies, having treated with contempt 
the doctrines of his master, but at 
last returning to a more sober life, 
said to his master, teach me, foy 
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thou art worthy of being a teach- 
er; and I Know, and have expe- 
rienced the truth of thy doctrines. 
Raca, said the rabbi ; thou wouldst 
not believe, unless thou shouldst 
see.”—Had the beginnings of evil 
been deemed thus censurable, the 
more gross vices, and enormous 
crimes, would not have been. as 
they were, excused, or even jus- 
tified. 

“ But whosoever shall say, theu 
fool, shall be in danger of,—ob- 
noxious to,—hell fire.” 

The term fool here, does not de- 
signate one merely void of under- 
standing. I[t implies, abandoned 
to vice,—réeprobate. It refers to 
the spiritual state of him to whom 
it is applied. It is, in the worst 
sense, a coudemnatory appellation. 
The term Raca, expresses re- 
proach, contempt, and disgust; but 
Thou fool, an anticipation of the 
fina) judgment of God against him, 
to whom it is addressed, 

The word which is here trans- 
Jated hell fire, is derived from Gi 
Hinnom, the hebrew words which 
denote the valley of Hinnom, near 
Jerusalem, where the idolatrous 
Jews had burnt their sons and 
their daughters in the fire. This 
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place Josiah defiled. The filth 
and carcases cast into it, were first 
a prey to worms, and then to fire. 
It was the general receptacle of 
polluting substances from the city, 
and a continual fire was kept in it 
toconsume them. This valley, in 
the time of our Saviour, was call- 
ed Geenna; but it is not called 
by this name, iv the canonical 
scriptures of the Old Testament. 
Tophet,* a place in the valley, is 
however repeatedly mentioned. 
Our Saviour expressed the state 
of the blessed, by sensible images ; 
such as paradise, and Abraham’s 
bosom ; and in like manner, the 
place of future punishment, by 
Geenna. These emblematical ima- 
ges, expressing heaven and hell, 
were in use among the Jews, be- 
fore the time of our Saviour ; and 
he used them, in compliance with 
their notions. The Chaldee par- 
aphrast on Isaiah xxx. 33, renders 
everlasting, or continual burnings, 
by “the Geenna of everlasting 
fire.” I believe that the only 
places in which the word occurs in 
the New Testament are, Matth. v. 
22, 29, 30. ch. x. 28. ch. xviii. 9. 
ch. xxiii. 15, 33. Mark ix. 43— 
45—A7. Luke xii. 5. James iii, 6. 


nw + Pe. 


THE COMPLAINT OF DEGENERACY EXAMINED, 
No. VI. 


Tue reign of Henry VIII. com- 
menced 1509 and ended 1547. 
He was an arbitrary, vindictive 


and bloody character. His opin- 
ions were a motley compound of 
popery and protestantism, and of 


* The place, it is supposed, derived its name from the noise of drums ; (Toph 
signifying a drum,) a noise made to drown the cries of the infants, which were 
sacri 


to Moloch. 


ewcome on our Lord. p. 14. 


_ [Lightfoot on the text. Campbell’s Diss. 6. p.2. Joseph 
ede, p. $1, Lowth’s Isaiah, PP 307 and 405. Boston Ed. Lardner, v. 1. p. 37, 








opinions opposed to both. He 
wrote against Luther, rejected the 
supremacy of the Roman pontiff, 
and assumed to himself the supre- 
macy of the church in England 
and Ireland. 

The clergy were much divided 
in opinion. And the king taking 
a kind of middle ground, each 
party was induced to court his fa- 
vor, and each felt the. weight of 
his tyrannical and overbearing 
disposition. As he agreed with 
neither, some of both parties were 
executed for their religious opin- 
ions; and he became a terror both 
to the clergy and the parliament. 
Still as he ventured to set up his 
own Claims in opposition to the 
infallibility and supremacy of the 
pope, the course he pursued excit- 
ed inquiry and discussion, and fi- 
nally operated in favor of the re- 
formation. 

A convocation was called to de- 
cide on articles of faith. “ They 
determined the standard of faith 
to consist in the scriptures and the 
three creeds, the Apostolic, the 
Nicene, and the Athanasian.” 
This was considered as a victory 
on the part of the reformers, as 
many things were omitted of the 
popish creed. 

But after this, “a bill of six ar- 
ticles’*—which the protestants 
termed “ the bloody bill” —passed 
both houses of parliament. “In 
this bill the doctrine of the real 
presence,” or transubstantiation, 
“was established,the communion in 
one kind, the perpetual obligation 
of vows of chastity, the utility of 
private masses, the celibacy of the 
clergy and auricular confession.— 
The denial of the first article 
subjected the person to death by 
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fire, and to the same forfeitures as 
in cases of treason ; and admitted. 
not the privilege of abjuratioo— 
an unheard-of severity,—and un- 
known to the inquisition itself. 
The denial of any of the other 
five articles, eyen though recant- 
ed, was punishable by the forfeit- 
ure of goods and chattels, and im- 
prisonment during the king’s plea- 
sure. An obstinate adherence to 
error, or a relapse, was adjudged 
to be felony and punishable with 
death. The marriage of the priests 
was subjected to the same punish- 
ment. Their commerce with wo- 
men was, on the first offence, for- 
feiture and imprisonment—on the 
second, death. The abstaining 
from confession, and from receiv- 
ing the eucharist at the accustom- 
ed time, subjected the person to 
fine and to imprisonment during 
the king’s pleasure; and if the 
criminal persevered after convic- 
tion, he was punishable by death 
and forfeiture, as in cases of fel- 
ony.” 

Such a law, if fully executed 
in our country, would probably 
sweep off nineteen twentieths of 
all the adult inhabitants. Yet such 
a law existed among our ancestors 
within less than three hundred 
years, and received the approba- 
tion of the majority in both houses 
of parliament. pee i 

After passing “ bloody bill” 
the king * appointed a commission 
consisting of the two archbishops 
and several bishops of both prov- 
inces, together with a considerable 
number of doctors of divinity ; and 
by virtue of his ecclesiastical su- 
premacy he had given them in 
charge to choose a religion for his 
people. Before the commissioners 
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had made any progress in this ar- 
duous underiaking, the parliament 
in 1541; passed a law, by which 
they ratified all the tenets which 
these divines should thereafter es- 
tablish by the king’s consent !”°— 
Such preposterous conduct re- 
quires no comment. 

A. D. 1544 “ An act passed 
declaring that the king’s usual 
style should be—*“ King of Eng- 
land, France and Ireland, defend- 
er of the faith, and on earth the 
supreme head of the church‘ of 
England aud Ireland !” 

“The prisoners in the king- 
dom. for debts and crimes are as- 
serted in an act of parliament to 
be above 66,000 persons. Harri- 
son asserts that 72,000 criminals 
were executed during this reign 
for theft and robbery, which would 
amount nearly to 2,000 a year. 
He adds, that in the latter end of 
Elizabeth’s reign, there were not 
punished capitally 400 a year. It 
appears that in all E ngland there 
are not at present 50 executed for 
those crimes. If these facts be 
just, says Hume, there has been a 
great improvement in morals since 
the reign of Henry VIII.” 

It would be easy to collect a 
much greater number of facts from 
the history of this reign, as proof 
that the people of En gland at that 
period were very far from being 
in general, either an enlightened 
or a very virtuous people. A spir- 
it of inquiry was however in some 
measure excited ; the eyes of ma- 
ny were partially opened, so that 
they saw “ men as trees walking.” 
But the sanguinary laws, aad the 
multitude of executions, are unde- 
piable proofs of awful depravity 
and delusion. 
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“The art of reading made a 
very slow progress. To encoure 
age that art in England. the capi- 
tal punishments for murder was re 
mitted if the criminal could read, 
which in law language is called 
benefit of clergy. One would im- 
agine that the art must have made 
a rapid progress when so greatly 
favored; but there is a signal 
proof of the contrary ; for so small 
an edition of the Bible as six hun- 
dred coptes, translated into English 
in the reign of Henry VIII. was 
not wholly sold off in three years.” 
Sketches of ihe History of Man, 
vol. I. p. 182. 

Compare these facts with what 
was done by the British and For- 
eign Bible Society in 18)3—14 
and 15, and what must be said of 
the complaint of degeneracy! 

Henry VIII. died 1547, having 
assigned the crown to his son Ed- 
ward VI. who was then in his 
tenth year. The duke of Som- 
erset was appointed protector dur- 
ing the king’s minority. He fa- 
vored the protestant cause. Ma- 
ny of the doctrines and rites of 
popery were suppressed ; but the 
most exceptionable parts of pope- 
ry, the principle and spirit of in- 
tolerance and persecution were re- 
tained. “ Though the protestant 
divines ventured to renounce opin- 
ions deemed certain during many 
ages, they regarded in their turn 
the new system as so certain that 
they would suffer no contradiction 
with regard to it; and they were 
ready to burn in the same. flames 
from which they themselves had so 
narrowly escaped, every one who 
had the assurance -to differ from 
them. A commission by act of 
council was granted to the primate 











and some others, to examine and 
search after all anabaptists, here- 
tics, or contemners of the book ef 
commou prayer.” 

In consequence of this bloody 
commission Joan of Kent and Van 
Paris were burnt alive. Cranmer, 
who was probably one of the best 
men ir. the kingdom, was the pri. 
mate who was at the head of these 
black proceedings ; but it was not 
long before he in his turn shared a 
similar fate under the reign of 
Mary. The delusive opinion that 
it is right to put men to death for 
heresy, was in that age common to 
both papists and protestants ; and 
as each regarded the other as here- 
tical, which ever party wasin pow- 
er the other was sure to be perse- 
cuted. 

During the minority and life of 
Edward VI. considerable blood 
was shed both on account of poli- 
tics and religion, by public execu- 
tions, as well as by insurrection. 
The protector himself was finally 
degraded and beheaded by the 
violence of his rivals. But the 
eurse of heaven seemed to follow 
the principal agents in these san- 
guinary measures, whether of the 
nobility or the clergy :—And the 
denunciation, “Whoso sheddeth 
mau’s blood by man shall his blood 
be shed,” was remarkably verified 
in a multitude of instances. 

The law of the “ six articles,” 
passed in the reign of Henry VIII. 
was abolished in the time of Ed- 
ward VI. 

In 1553 Edward VI. died, and 
Mary ascended the throne. She 
Wss a papist, avd as such she re- 
taliated with seven-fold vengeance 
the wrongs done to her party in 


the preceding reign. - The protes- 
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tant clergy were made to feel the 
evil of that intolerant spirit, which 
they had indulged while the pow- 
er was in their hands. The law 
of the “six articles” was revived, 
and much was done to reestablish 
popery in Great Britain. “ It is 
computed that in that time 277 
persons were brought to the stake, 
besides those who were punished 
by imprisonment, fines and confis- 
cations. Among those who suf- 
fered by fire were 5 bishops, 21 
clergymen, 8 lay gentlemen, 84 
tradesmen, 100 husbandmen, ser- 
vants and laborers, and 4 chil- 
dren.” 

The reign of Mary was short 
and terrible. She was raised up 
as a scourge to chastise a bloody 
and wicked people, and to try the 
faith and patience of the real 
friends of God. Having answer- 
ed these purposes, God in mercy 
removed her from the world. She 
reigned five years and four months, 
and died Nov: 17th, 1558. 

Queen Elizabeth succeeded Ma- 
ry- She favored the protestant 
cause in opposition to that of the 
papists ; but like her father, Hen- 
ry VIII. she assumed the supre- 
macy of the church of England, 
and in many respects, acted the 
part of a pontiff. Mr. Hume re- 
garded her as one of the most ac- 
complished sovereigns that ever 
reigned in England. She had un- 
questionably remarkable talents 
for government, and as she favor- 
ed the protestant cause, she has 
been made the subject of extrava- 
gant eulogies and panegyrics. Ma- 
ny things in her administration 
were commendable. There were 
also some things deserving of the 
severest censure. She possessed 
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the spirit and adopted the princi- 
ple of persecution, but in a less de- 
gree than her bloody predecessor. 
Elizabeth “ pretended that in 
quality of supreme head or gover- 
nor of the church, she was fully 
empowered, by her prerogative 
alone, to decide all questions 
which might arise with regard to 
doctrine, discipline or worship ; 
and she never would allow her 
parliament so much as to take 
these points into consideration.” 
This queen had the address to 
obtain a remarkable ascendancy 
over the minds of the parliament, 
and to keep them in a state of 
subjection to her own will. As a 
specimen of the submissive charac- 
ter of the parliament in 1601, an 
instance may be mentioned. On 
the queen’s giving information to 
the speaker that she would cancel 
a patent which was very grievous 
to the people, and which was then. 
under discussion in the House of 
Commons, he with the other mem- 
bers were admitted to the presence 
of the queen. “They all flung 
themselves on their knees, and re- 
mained ia this posture a consider- 
able time, till she thought proper 
to express her desire that they 
should rise.” The speaker then 
expressed the gratitude of the 
House of Commons, and acknow- 
ledged that “ her preventing grace 
and all-deserving goodness watch- 
ed over them for good”—that she 
was “ more ready to give than they 
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could desire, much less deserve.” 
He added in conclusion—Neither 
do we present our thanks in words 
or any outward sign, which can be 
no sufficient retribution for so 
great goodness ; but in all duty 
and thankfulness, prostrate at your 
feet, and present our most loyal 
and thankful hearts, even the last 
drop of blood in our hearts, and 
the last spirit of breath in our 
nostrils, to be poured out, to be 
breathed up for your safety,”— 
What would be thought of the 
British parliament at this day, if 
they should thus detfy a woman ! 

It will however be admitted 
that the state of society in Eng- 
land was considerably improved 
during the long reign of Eliza- 
beth; and there was doubtless a 
considerable number of men of 
that age who were eminent for tal- 
ents, virtue and piety. But it 
may be presumed that this was not 
the age in which those ancestors 
lived, in comparison with whom 
the present race may be called 
degenerate. 

Queev Elizabeth died in 1603, 
in the 70th year of her age and 
A5th of her reign. We have there- 
fore but two ceuturies more to ex- 
amine prior to the present. In 
the two remaining centuries, we 
may hope to find more to com- 
mend, if not less to censure, than 
in those which have already been 
examined. 


~~ 6 ae: 


THE DEVOUT MAN, CONTRASTED WITH THOSE WHO LIVE WITHOUT 
GOD IN THE WORLD. 


THERE is one Almighty Being 
at the head of the universe, who 
is incomparably the most im- 


portant object which can employ 
our thoughts or interest our affec- 
tions. In comparison with him 








who live without 


ether beings, whether visible or 
invisible, near or remote, angels 
or men. are mean and inconsidera- 
ble. Wherever we are, whatever 
we do, with whatsoever we are 
connected, our connection with 
God must ever remain most iuti 
mate, eternal and indisseluble. In 
him we live, and move, and think, 
—and not an act, or thought, or 
change, or motion exists, within, 
around, past, present or future, in 
which he is not present to support, 
observe, control and judge. To 
live then in the world as though 
he were not its head—to neglect 
him, to leave him out of our habi- 
tual thoughts, or to think of him 
only with indifference, is not, can- 
not be the part of wisdom, pru- 
dence, gratitude, morality or ra- 
tionality. 

But notwithstanding the infi- 
nitely important relation in which 
we stand to this Almighty Being, 
how numerous are those men who 
live without God in the world !— 
men whose actions have no refer- 
ence to his existence—whose 
thonghts never voluntarily direct 
themselves to him as their observ- 
er and their Judge. It cannot be 
denied that the number of those 
who have any express regard to 
God in their conduct, though they 
may not deny him in their belief, 
is not very large. 

The practical atheists are far 
more numerous than the specula- 
tive. - By practical atheists I 
mean those men who are whoily 
engrossed in providing for their 
presént comfort, wealth, fame, 
power or sensual satisfactions, 
They live precisely as they might 
do with. a belief that God and 
christianity, and a future state 
24 


God in the world. Ist 
were mere nonentities, or as if 
they had only to provide like a 
superior order of brutes, for a com- 
fortable existenoe on earth. 

The idea of God may indeed at 
sometimes enter into their minds. 
They hear of him as they would 
of some invisible energy of nature, 
and have little more practical re- 
lation to him than they have-to 
the principle of gravitation. He 
is not associated with their private 
thoughts, nor do they regard him 
as a being whom it is important to 
please in ail their actions. They 
are creatures only of the habits 
which they have happened to form 
by circumstances, into which they 
have happened to be thrown; and 
by these they are unconsciously 
impelled, without admitting the 
idea of a supreme controller to 
disturb their worldly progress. In 
short, the practical atheist is the 
mao who hears of God with indif- 
ference ; who thinks all fear of 
him a chimera to frighten weak 
minds,—all love of him an enthu- 
siastic passion—all religious hab- 
its, conversation, ordinances, or 
meditations, uncongenial with his 
pursuits. If he appears to live 
and die an honest man, it is not 
because he wishes to approve hin- 
self to God, but because it is the 
best policy in business, or most re- 
putable in society. 

Between this character and that 
of a thoroughly devout man, are 
almost as many shades of differ- 
ence as there is between the dark- 
ness of midnight and the bright- 
ness of noonday. Some men can 
never entirely forget the impres- 
sious of youth, the instructions of 
their catechisms, their infant pray- 
ers and their childish notions. 
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The idea of God returns to them 
upon extraordinary occasions to 
excite some feelings of awe or re- 
ligious restraint, some have inier- 
vals of consideration, when they 
perform a few actions with express 
reference to God’s knowledge and 
observation. Others reserve all 
their consideration of God for 
those seasons when they go up 
with others to the temple to pay a 
customary homage; and think 
the ideas which they cannot then 
‘ avoid admitting, quite sufficient 
for the purpose of life. They go 
away perhaps with resolutions of 
amendment, which pleasure or 
business soon drives from their 
minds ; and they wait till the first 
day of the next week comes round 
to throw the idea of God again 
into their minds. 

Many are awakened to think 
of God by some unusual calamity. 
For a while they stand aghast. 
But the tremendous voice of ad- 
monition soon perhaps dies away, 
and the din of the world drowns 
their serious meditations. Others 
admit the idea of God so far as to 
keep up certain formalities which 
they think agreeable to him. In 
the hearts of some persons more 
piety exists. than appears to men 
in external acts. In others the 
outward appearances of religion 
are more promising than the state 
of their hearts really confirms. 

The character of the man of 
habitual devotion is far superior 
to any of the varieties which have 
been described. He is accustom- 
ed to see God in every thing. Not 
an object arrests his attention, or 
interests his hopes or his fears, but 
‘he degeries the agency of God. 
All the beauty, grandeur, wisdom, 
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complex uses, structure and oper- 
ations of the material world, give 
him hints of omnipoteace. The 
calm an‘ soothing serenity of the 
sky impresses him with the mild 
character of the Deity. The hap- 
piness of the inferior creation in- 
vites him to rejoice in the Dispen- 
ser of so much life and alacrity. 
The tremendous changes of the 
elements, thunder, whirlwinds, 
earthquakes, eruptions, seem the 
mightier movements of irresistible 
power. ‘The various adaptation 
of means to ends, the complex 
structure of animal bodies, their 
growth, progress, tendencies, aad 
distinctions, fill him with unaffect- 
ed admiration of the Supreme In- , 
telligence. 

But the peculiar characteristic 
of a man of piety is, that he looks 
upon God in the character of a 
parent. Fvents as they occur are 
considered by him as arising un- 
der the direction of parental wis- 
dom. In his own life he acknowl- 
edges the moderating hand of an 
omnipotent, heavenly father. He 
is convinced that nothing of evil 
befalls him but under the direc- 
tion of ove who is able to make 
all things work: together for good 
to them that love him. He feels 
that he is a creature in the hands 
of a being, who has destined him 
to live forever, and that nothing 
in creation can snatch him out of 
the hands of this gracious God. 
He never feels so happy, as when 
he has the most intimate commu- 
nication with his heavenly Friend; 
and the sense of his dependence, 
so far from being irksome, is in 
truth one of the most soothing sen- 
timents which he can entertain. 
The consciousness of having aim- 





































ed to please his greatest and best 
Friend, is a recompense for any 
thing which he may have unmer- 
itedly suffered from erring mor- 
tals. No important event occurs 
to him without leading his thoughts 
to God. Sickness, pain, revers- 
es, disappointments, bereavements 
and joys are all associated in his 
mind with God as the disposer of 
all things. 

He looks upon his children as 
God’s children, his family as a part 
of God’s family. He makes no 
friends, allows himself in no pleas- 
ures, engages in no pursuits, in- 
cumbers himself with no cares 
without considering whether God 
looks down with complacency. 
He is never alone, never destitute, 
never insensible of his dependence. 
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The idea of God accompanies him 
in his pleasures, in his business, as 
well as in his devotional exercises, 
Acts of devotion are congenial to 
the state of his feelings, for God 
is in all his thoughts. 

This state of mind is the parent 
of christian intrepidity and habit- 
ual cheerfulness. Such a man is 
as far superior to the common de- 
scription of busy or ambitious 
men, as the finest mind in a civil- 
ized society is to a rude and sen- 
sual savage. To associate all our 
feelings, objects, thoughts and con- 
duct with the idea of God as a 
kind parent—to coalesce, as it 
were, with him as the great Gov- 
ernor of the world, is the highest 
perfection of the human characy 
ter. B. 
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NOTICE OF A PAMPHLET “ON. THE TERMS OF COMMUNION’ —BY 
REV. ROBERT HALL. 


Wuite we deplore the delusion 
which arms christians of different 
nations with weapons of death, 
and which places different sects 
in a hostile attitude in relation*to 
each other; we cannot but rejoice 
in every occurrence which seems 
to indicate, that the reign of dark- 
ness is drawing to a close. 

The author of the pamphlet 
“on the Terms of Communion,” 
is one of the most celebrated min- 
isters of the baptist denomination 
in England. The object of the 
pamphlet is, to persuade his breth- 
ren to renounce the principle and 
practice of what, in this country, 
has been termed close communion 
—in England “ strict communion.” 


Mr. Hall aims to establish this 
principle—*“ That no man, or set 
of men, are entitled to prescribe 
as an indispensible condition of 
communion what the New Testa- 
ment has not enjoined as a condi- 
tion of salvation.” Pref. p. 4. 

This principle we believe to be 
both scriptural and reasonable. 
But in view of it we may candid- 
ly askk—Which of the many doc- 
trines or opinions that have been 
the subject of controversy, or 
which have divided christians in- 
to different sects, does the New 
Testament make “a condition 
salvation?” After all the “bitter- 
ness, and wrath, and clamor, and 
evil speaking” of one sect against 
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another, where is the man who can 
find that a belief in the peculiar 
opinions of his own sect is any 
where in the New Testament 
stated either as a term of commu- 
nion or a “ condition of salvation?” 
It is seriously doubied whether 
such a man can be found in any 
sect in New England. 

We shall now give our readers 
some specimens of Mr. Hall's rea- 
soning, which are applicable to 

case in which Christians of 
one sect are disposed to treat oth- 
ers as heretics on account of a dis- 
sent from opinions, which are not 
stated in the New Testament at 
all, or, if found there, are not “ en- 
joined as conditions of salvation.” 


“‘ To see christian societies regarding 
each other with the jealousies ef rival 
empires, each aiming to raise itself on 
the ruin of ali others, making extrava- 
gant boasts of superior purity, general- 

ly in exact proportion to their depar- 
tures from it, and scarcely deigning to 
acknowledge the possibility of obtaining 
salvation out of their pale, is the odious 
and disgusting spectacle which modern 
Christianity presents. The bond of 
charity, which unites the genuine fol- 
lowers of Christ in distinction from the 
world, is dissolved, and the very terms 
by which it was wontto be denoted, 
exclusively employed to express a pre- 
dilection for asect. The evils which 
result from this state of division are in- 
ealculable ; it supplies infidels with their 
most plausible topics of invective ; it 
hardens the consciences of the irreligi- 
ous, weakens the hands of the good, 
impedes the efficacy of prayer, and is 
probably the prineipa! obstruction to 
that ample effusion of the spirit which 
is essential to the repovation of the 
world.” 

‘* That we are commanded, in terms 
the most absolute, to cultivate a sincere 
and warm attachment to the members 
of Christ’s body, and that no branch of 
christian duty is ineuleated more fre- 
quently, or with more foree, will be ad- 
yoitted without controversy. Our Lord 
instructs us to consider it as the princi- 
pal mark or feature by which his follow- 
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ers are to be distinguished in every age, 
** By this shall all men know that ye are, 
my disciples, if ye love one another. 
As I have loved you, ye ought also to 
love one another;”’ whence it is evi- 
dent, that the pattern we are to follow, 
is, the love which Christ bore to his 
Church, which is undoubtedly extended 
indiscriminately to every member.” 

** If it be onee admitted, that a body 
of men, associating for christian wor- 
ship, have a right to* enact as terms of 
communion, something more than 1s 
included in the terms of salvation, the 
question suggested by St. Paul—* Is 
Christ divided ?”’ is utterly futile : what 
he considered as a solecism is reduced 
to practice, and established by law. How 
is it possible to attain or preserve una- 
nimity in the absence of an intelligible 
standard ? and when we feel ourselves 
at liberty to depart from a divine prece- 
dent, and to affect a greater nicety and 
scrupulosity, in the separation of the 
precious and the vile, than the Searcher 
of Hearts; when we follow the guid- 
ance of private partialities and predilec- 
tions, without pretending to regulate 
our conduct by the pattern of our great 
Master ; who is ata loss to pereeive the 
absolute impossibility of preserving the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace? 
Of what is essential to salvation, it is 
not difficult to judge: the quiet of the 
conscience requires, that the informa. 
tion On this subject should be clear and 
precise : whatever is beyond, is involved 
in comparative obscurity, and subject to 
doubtful disputation.” 

‘‘ Whatever retards a spirit of inqui- 
ry, is favorable to error ; whatever pro- 
motes it, to truth. But nething, it will 
be acknowledged, has a greater tenden- 
ey to obstruct the exercise of free in- 
quiry, than the spirit and feeling of a 
party. Let a doctrine, however erro- 
neous, become a party distinction, and 
it is at once intrencked in interests and 
attachments, which make it extremely 
difficult for the most powerful artillery 
of reason to dislodge it. It becomes a 
point of honor in the leaders of such 
parties, which is from thence commu- 
nicated to their followers, to defend and 
support their respective peculiarities to 
the last; and as a natural consequence, 
to shut their ears against all the pleas 
and remoostrances by which they are 
assailed ” 

** Religious parties imply a tacit com- 
pact, not merely to sustain the funda- 
mental truths of revelation, (whieh was 











the original design of the eonstitution of 
a church ) but also to up. .old the inciden- 
tal peculiarities by which they are dis- 
tinguished. They are so many ram- 
parts or fortifications, ereeted in order 
to give security and support to certain 
systems of doctrine and discipline, be- 
yond what they derive from their na- 
tive force and evidence. 

** The difficulty of reforming the cor- 
ruptiens of Christianity is great, in a 
state of things, where the fear of being 
eclipsed, and the anxiety in each denom- 
ination to extend itself as much as pos- 
sible, engage, iu spite of the personal 
piety of its members, all the solicitude 
and ardor which are not immediately 
devoted to the most essential truths ; 
where correct conceptions, on subordi- 
nate subjects, are searcely aimed at, 
but the particular views which the par- 
ty hae adopted, are either objects of in- 
dolent acquiescence, or zealous attach- 
ment. In snch a state, opinions are no 
otherwise regarded, than as they affect 
the interest of a party ; whatever con- 
duces to augment its members, or its 
eredit, must be supported at all events; 
whatever is of a contrary tendency, dis- 
countenanced and suppressed. How 
often do we find much zeal expended in 
the defence of sentiments, recommend- 
ed neither by their evidence ner their 
importance, which, could their incor- 
poration with an established creed be 
forgotten, would be quietly consigned 
to oblivion. Thus the waters of life, 
instead of that unobstructed circulation 
which would diffuse health, fertility and 
beauty, are diverted from their chan- 
nels, and drawn into pools and reser- 
voirs, where, from their stagnant state, 
they acquire feculence and pollution.” 

** Nothing is more common, than for 
zeal to overshoot its mark. If a deter- 
mined enemy of the Baptists had been 
consulted on the most effectual method 
of rendering their principles unpopular, 
there is little doubt but that he would 
have recommended the very measures 
we have pursued: the first and most 
obvious effect of which has been to gen- 
erate an inconceivable mass of prejudice 
in other denominations. To proclaim 
to the world our determination, to treat 
as ** heathen-men and publicans,” all 
who are not immediately prepared to 
concur with our views af baptism, what 
is it less, than the language of hostility 
and defiance ; admirably adapted to 
discredit the party which exhibits, and 
Wie principles which have occasioned 
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such a conduct. By thus investing these 
principles with an importance which 
does not belong to them, by making 
them co-extensive with the existence of 
a church, they have indisposed men to 
listen tothe evidence by which they are 
supperted ; and attempting to establish 
by authority, the unanimity, which 
should be the fruit of conviction, have 
deprived themselves of the most effece 
tual means of producing it. To say, 
that such a mode of proceeding is not 
adapted to convince, that refusing 
Pedobaptists the right of communion 
has no tendency to produce a change of 
views, is to employ most inadequate 
language ; it has a powerful tendency to 
the contrary; it can scarcely fail to pro- 
duce impressions most unfavorable to 
the system with which it is connected, 
impressions which the gentlest minds 
find it difficult to distinguish from the 
effeets of insult and degradation.” 

“it is not by keeping at a distance 
from mankind, that we must expect to 
acquire an ascendancy over them, But 
by approaching, by conciliating them, 
and securing a passage to their under- 
standing through the medium of their 
hearts. Truth will glide into the mind 
through the channel of the affections, 
which, were it to approach in the naked 
majesty of evidence, would meet with 
a certaiu repulse. 

«* Betraying a total ignorance or for- 
getfulness of these indubitable facts, 
what is the conduct of our opponents? 
They assume a menacing aspect, pro- 
claim themselves the only true church, 
and assert, that they alone are entitled 
to the christian sacraments. None are 
alarmed at this language, none are in- 
duced to submit, but turning with a 
smile or a frown to gentler leaders, they 
leave us to triumph without a combat, 
and to dispute without an opponent.” 

** The policy of intolerance 's exaet- 
ly proportioned to the capacity of in- 
spiring fear. The Church of Rome for 
many ages practised it, with infinite ad- 
vantage, because she possessed ample 
means of intimidetion. Her pride grew 
with her success, her intolerance with 
her pride; and she did not aspire to the 
lofty pretension of being the only erue 
church, till she saw monarchs at her 
feet, and held kingdoms in chains ; till 
she was flushed with victory, giddy 
with her elevation, and drunk with the 
blood of the saints. But what was poli- 
cy in her, would be the height of infat- 
uation in us, who are neither 
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by our situation, nor by oar crimes, to 
aspire to this guilty pre-eminence. I 
am fully persuaded, that a few of our 
brethren have duly reflected on the 
strong resemblance which subsists be- 
twixt the pretensions of the Church of 
Rome, and the principles implied in 
strict communion ; both equally intol- 
erant, the one armed with pains and 
penalties, the other, I trust, disdaining 
such aid ; the one the intolerance of 
power, the other of weakness.” 

**A tender consideration of human 
imperfection is not merely the dictate 
of revelation, but the law of nature, 
exemplified in the most striking man. 
ner, in the conduct of him whom we all 
profess to follow. How wide the inter- 
val which separated his religious know- 
ledge and attainments from that of his 
disciples ; he, the fountain of illumina- 
tion, they encompassed with infirmities. 
But did he recede from them on that 
account? No: he drew the bond of 
union closer, imparted successive 
streams of effulgence, till he incorpor- 
ated his spirit with theirs, and elevated 
them into anearer resemblance of hime 
self. In imitating by our conduct to. 
wards our mistaken brethren this great 
exemplar, we cannot err. By walking 
together with them as far as we are 
agreed, our agreement will extend, our 
differences lessen, and love, which re- 
joiceth in the truth, will gradually open 
our hearts to higher and nobler inspir- 
ations. 


“* Might we indulge a hope, that not - 


only our denomination, but every other 
description of Christians, would act up- 
on these principles, we should hail the 
dawn of a brighter day, and consider it 
as anearer approach to the ultimate 
triumph of the church, than the annals 
of time have yet recorded. In the ac- 
ecomplishment of our Saviour’s prayer, 
we should behold a demonstration of 
_ the divinity of his mission, which the 
most impious could not resist; we should 
behold in the church a peaceful haven, 
inviting us to retire from the tossings 
and perils of this unquiet ocean, to a 
sacred inclosure, a sequestered spot, 
which the storms and tempests of the 
world were not permitted to invade.” 


The whole pamphlet is such as 
might have been expecied from 
the distinguished talents and. elo- 
quence of Mr. Hall, when engag- 
ed on the right side of an impor- 
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tant question. Higher praise thar 
this we need not bestow.— But we 
may propose some serious ques- 
tion :-— 

1. Isit not a lamentable thing 
that Christian brethren shou!d so 
far overlook the spirit of their re- 
ligion as to “ fall out by the way,” 
aud divide into postile parties on 
account of differences of opinion, 
while no one on either side can 
show that the peculiar beltef of his 
own party is any where in “the 
New ‘Testament enjoined as a con- 
dition of salvaticn ?” 

2. Is it not a fact that in most 
of the theological controversies, 
the sepposed importance of the 
doctrines in dispute has resulted 
from the heat of party zeal ? — 

3. Can any thing be more griev- 
ous to an enlightened and beuevo- 
lent mind, than to see professed 
Christians of different sects mutu- 
ally censuring and reproaching 
one another, while they can cor- 
dially unite in supporting the most 
fatal error which ever found a 

lace in the mind of man—the er- 
ror'of public war ?—~Is there not 
reason to suspect that the hostile 
passions which have been indulg- 
ed in theological controversies, 
have been the principal cause why 
this worse than Egyptian dark- 
ness has so long prevailed in 
Christendom ? 

4, Can it be denied that for 
ages the contending sects of Chris- 
tians have conducted towards each 
other, as though a belief in heman 
creeds were of greater importance 
than that “meek and quiet spirit, 
which is in the sight of God of 
great price ?” 

5. Is it not to be lamented that, 
at this day, avy ministers of relig- 








i6n should be disposed to erect 
Ecclesiastical Tribunals, which 
would be calculated to prolong 
and to increase the spirit of hos- 
tility among christians, and to 
keep their eyes closed in respect 
to the ways of wisdom, the paths 
of peace ? 

But such are my views of the 
probable consequences of the pro 
ject to its advocates—should it go 
into operation—that, were I a 
“determined enemy” to those min- 
isters, and of a disposition to be 
gratified with such military enter- 
prizes, I should rejoice to see the 
tribunals organized. For I am 
much out in my calculations, if 
“ the night is” not too “ far spent” 
for ministers of religion of any 
party to acquire much renown by 
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an attempt to establish an Inqut~ 
sition in Massachusetts. Such 
Tribunals will not long endure the 
light oi the sun of righteousness, 
or the sun of peace. 

We doubt not that the adve- 
cates for Tribunals imagine that 
they will be of great service to the 
cause of religion; but others be- 
lieve, that knowledge and truth, 
love and peace, have no need of 
such means either for protection 
or advancement,—and that such 
engines are adapted to no better 
purposes, than to destroy religious 
liberty, to protect ignorance and 
error, and to cherish and perpetu- 
ate warring passions among those 
who should be distinguished by 
“ LOVE ONE TO ANOTHER.” 


—dI1o— 


THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


Tue Editor gratefully acknow- 
ledges the receipt of ‘fifteen num- 
bers of “The Philanthropist,” 
loaned by a friend. This inter- 
esting work is published in Lon- 
don, quarterly, and promises to 
be eminently useful in the cause 
of religion and humanity. It isa 
“ Repository for hints and sugges- 
tions calculated to promote the 
comfort and happiness of man :” 
it gives an animating view of the 
various institutions, and the multi- 
plied exertions in Great Britain 
and other parts of Europe, which 
are adapted to the purposes of 
diffusing useful knowledge, im- 
proving the human character, and 
preventing or alleviating human 
suffering. As might naturally 
have been expected in a work ef 





this character, the subject of war 
is brought under examination ; its 
causes, its crimes and its miseries 
are ably exposed. The friends 
of peace, therefore, in this coun- 
try, may calculate on receiving 
great encouragement in the lauds- 
ble enterprize from the coopera- 
tion of powerful writers on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The 
following curious article from the 
Philantliropist we transcribe with 
pleasure :— 


ONE OF THE CAUSES OF WAR. 


Who, that takes an accurate 
view of what has passed of late 
years in Europe, can doubt that 
war has raged with more destruc- 
tion and sanguinary effect in this 
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nineteenth century of the Chris- 
tian era, than in any other age of 
the world ? And that amongst na- 
tions professing the Christian re- 
ligion,—a religion with the prin- 
ciples of which, war and all its hor- 
rors are totally inconsistent ' 

Ts not such outrageous violation 
of that system, which speaks peace 
on earth and good will io men, to 
be referred to this source ? name- 
ly, that amongst potentates and 
governments there exists no su- 
preme, paramount, or controlling 

wer. which has the effect of 
placing them in a state of civiliza- 
tion like their respective subjects ? 

In a community that is civiliz- 
ed, men are not allowed to avenge 
their own cause in case of injury 
or injustice ; that is to say, to be 
judge. jury and executjoner in 
their own cause; the law is to de- 
cide and redress. But what is the 
actual state of the case in this en- 
lightened age of the world? 

Potentates and governments, 
like the savages of the wilderness, 
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resent an injury or an affront, 
whether it relates to a privilege of 
traffic, or to firing a gun, by plun- 
ging into hostility and war,—en- 
tailing death and misery on thous- 
ands and tens of thousands of hu- 
man beings—to say nothing of the 
wanton waste of treasure exacted 
from the hard earned property of 
laborious industry—and at length 
as to the cause of dispute. are glad 

to leave off where they began. 
This, then, being the state of 
things existing in our own times, 
it is obviously an _ irrefutable 
truth, that there is no such thing 
existing on the face of the earth as 
a Christian government, strictly 
speaking ; and whilst governments 
continue to exist in their present 
savage state. withouf any control- 
ling power that shali bring their 
injuries to ah equitable and effec- 
tive adjudication, wars will con- 
tinue to rage, he the religious pro- 

fession of vations what it may. 
IRENIUS. 
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POETRY. 


From the Harrisburg Federalist, 


SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Sweet to the soul the parting ray, 

That ushers placid evenbng in ; 
When with the still expiring day, 

The Sabbath’s peaceful hours begin ; 
How grateful to the anxious breast, 
The sacred hours of holy rest. 


I love the blush of vernal bloom, 

When morning gilds night’s sullen tear, 
And dear to me the mournful gloom 

Of autumn, “ Sabbath of the year ;” 
But purer pleasures, joys sublime, 


Await the dawn of Hoty Timez, 
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Hush’d is the tumult of the day, 
And worldly cares and business cease }. 
While soft the vesper breezes play, 
To hymn the glad retura of peace ; 
O season blest, O moments given ! 
To turn the vagrant thoughts to heaven. 


What though involv’d in lurid night, 
The loveliest charms of nature fade! 
Yet, mid the gloom, can heavenly light, 
With joy the contrite soul pervade ; 
O then, Great Source, of light divine, 
With beams etherial, gladden mine. 


Oft as these hallowed hours shall come, 
O raise my thoughts from earthly things, 
And bear me to my heavenly home 
On living Faith’s immortal wi 
*Till the last gleam of life decay, 
In one eternal Saspatu Day! 





[* The following beautiful Sonnet, by the late Dr. Leyden, is the germ 


of the most poetical part of Graham’s Poem, called “ The Sab- 


bath.”’] 


SABBATH MORNING. 


Hartt to the placid, venerable morn, 
That slowly wakes, while ali the fields are still ; 
A peusive calm on every breeze is borne, 
A graver murmur gurgles from the rill, 
And echo answers softer from the hill, 
While softer sings the linnet from the thorn, 
The sky-lark warbles in a toue less shrill, 
Hail! light serene! hail! holy Sabbath morn, 


The gales that lately sighed along the grove, 
Have hush’d their downy wings in dead repose, 
The rooks float silent by in airy droves, 
The sun a mild, but solemn lustre throws ; 

The clouds that hovered slow, forget to move ; 
Thus smil'd the day, when the first morn arose, 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
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Fourth Annual Report of the Executive Committee of the Boston So- 
ciety for the Keligious and Moral Improvement of Seamen. 


. THE Executive Committee of the 
Boston Society for the. Religious and 
Moral Improvement of Seamen, re- 
spectfully report :— 

That since the last annual meeting, 
the opportunities of exertion in promo- 
ting the objects of the society, have 
been more favourable than in any year 
since its formation. A year of peace 
and of active commerce, has given em- 
ployment to the great mass of our sea- 
men, On the element which they love ; 
and has placed them in circumstances, 
the best suited to the impression of re- 
ligious and moral truth upon their 
minds. During the late war, our frig- 
ates were supplied with tracts, as were 
also the few merchant vessels which 
left our harbours; and by various means, 
they were widely distributed among our 
sailors on shore. But it was peculiarly 
ovr hope, in the commencement of our 
efforts in this cause, that while our sai- 
lors were at sea, we might in some 
measure at least prepare them, with 
better principles and resolutions to 
meet the temptations, which they have 
to encounter on the land; that we 
might there point out to them the path 
of duty, of safety and of happiness, and 
give them encouragement to enter and 
pursue it. And we are still sanguine in 
the belief, great as are the obstacles 
whieh are to be overcome, that very 
great good may be effected, in this large 
and useful class of our citizens. We 
have been repeatedly assured by those, 
on whom we can place the most entire 
reliance, even Of the eager reception of 
our tracts by seamen; and we have nev- 
ev heard of an instance, in which they 
who received them, have treated them 
with levity. A great object therefore 
has been secured. It is proved, that 
tracts, written for their use, will be 
read, and even sought by sailors; and it 
is at least probable, that in frequently 
meeting with important principles and 
sentiments, in books in which they are 
sufficiently interested, to seck their 
pleasure in reading them, some of these 
principles and sentiments will find their 


way to the heart ; some good, and per- 
haps not a little, may be done. We do 
not anticipate the produgtivn of effects, 
which wil be imposing; which will 
soon excite general attention. But 
many of the most important religious 
and moral impressions which are made 
upon mep, are known only to him who 
receives them, and to the scarcher of 
hearts. - 

Your committee have to report, that 
since the last annual meeting, they have 
published, 

‘Prayers for seamen, social and pri- 
vate, to be used at sea” 2,000 copies. 

**An address to masters of vessels, 
on the importance of promoting the 
religious and moral improvement of 
their seamen” 1,000 copies. 

“ The Life Boat” 2,000 copies. 

** Home; or ashort account of Charles 
Grafton” 2,000 copies. 

At the beginning of this year, many 
of our former tracts remained on hand. 
But such has been the demand for them, 
that nearly all, except of the last which 
we have published, have been distribu- 
ted. Through the attention of General 
Dearborn, every vessel which clears at 
the custom house has a parcel of tracts, 
with a circular to masters requesting 
their agency, in distributing them to 
their sailors; and your committee avait 
themselves of this opportunity, of re- 
newing their thanks to Gen. Dearborn, 
for the interest which he has taken in 
the objects of the society, and for the 
very important aid which he has given 
in their execution. 

Even if it should be doubted, wheth- 
er any elevation is to be given to the 
characters of common sailors, or wheth- 
er any serious attention can be excited 
in them to the principles and duties of 
religion, we may ask, whether some- 
thing should not be hazarded for an ob- 
ject, which, if accomplished, will be 
acknowledged of very great importance? 
Whether efforts are not demanded for 
a class of men, by their course of life 
excluded from the ordinary means of 
improvement, and to whose privations 








and expostires we Owe sO many of the 
comforts and gratifications of life? We 
may ask, since it is ascertained that our 
tracts are sought by seamen, and actu- 
ally read by them with interest, is there 
not ground for belief that some good 
effect may be produced by them? But 
we will lay before the Society extracts 
from a letter, written by ene of the 
masters of our merchant ships. 


“SEPTEMBER, 1816. 

Rev. Mr. Channing,—Sir, On sailing 
from Boston a few months back, I had 
put into my hands an address to masters 
of vessels, and likewise a book of pray- 
ers, a Bible, and sundry tracts, all be- 
ing for the particular use of seamen. 
On perusing the address, I inquired for 
the author; and having a (circular) let- 
ter at the same time, and finding your 
name, with others to it, wishing for 
our assistance in aid of your praise-wor- 
thy design, 1 have taken the liberty to 
address to you this letter. In the first 
place then sir, please to accept my best 
wishes, fer your happiness in this world, 
and the reward of a friend of seamen, 
(and all mankind) in the next. I per- 
fectly agree with you, that if your ad- 
vice was put in practice, it would pro- 
duce much good, not only in saving 
some souls from destruction ; but pres- 
ent and daily good, in the social love 
and good order between masters and 
crews. I have made it a practice, for 
ten years back, as master of a vessel, to 
read prayers night and morning; and I 
have seen some good effects from it. I 
never found it ridiculed, but always at- 
tended with cheerfulness; and to ap- 
pearance, with as much real devotion, 
as in any places of public worship on 
shore. On this my present voyage, 
which I must call a rare instance, I 
think we have more religious books than 
men; and with these, and the tracts 
presented as above, on Sunday, if bad 
weather, under the lee of the long boat, 
—if good, on the windlass, they appear 
to enjoy themselves; and if called to 
pump ship, obey with a smile. One 
thing 1 must remark of my present 
ship’s company, which is, that among 
fifteen, the namber on board, and in a 
passage of twenty eight days, in which 
we experienced much trouble, and bad 
weather, I heard one impure word, and 
one oniy, escape from the lips of one on 
board. Therefore I think your socie- 
ty may place some credit to the account 
ef their tracts, lonmly beg you sir, to 
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excuse this freedom, nnd accept of it 
as coming with the best’ wishes, that 
the endeavours of your society may be 
crowned with all the suceess, which its. . 
good intentions deserve. I subseribe 
myself, your very humble and thankiul 


servant. 
A SEAMAN. 


We add also, an extract from a letter, 
received from an officer in one of our 
public ships. 

yune 4th, 1815. 
‘© There are many opportunities 
here of doing good; and I believe that 
any exertions of this kind would be suc- 
cessful to a great degree. The tracis 
which are published for seamen, are 
read by many of the sailors with consid- 
erable interest, and will undoubted! 
have some good effect on their conduct.’ 





We have now therefore, very ear- 
nestly to solicit the public patronage of 
our endeavours, in extending, as far as 
we can, the means of moral and relig- 
ious improvement, to the seamen of 
our metropolis. Let it not be said, that 
they are constantly changing, and that 
there is therefore no distinct class, 
which calls for our peculiar attention. 
This is not entirely correct. Many, ig 
whatever part of the world they be, 
consider LBoston @3 their home; anda 
great portion of tie seamen of the state, 
in seeking here tor employment, feel 
an interest in the place in which they 
find their means of subsistence, scarcely 
less than is felt by our native sailors. 
And will it not strengthen this attach- 
ment, and increase their interest in our 
service, to extend to them here in the 
hour of leaving port the means of im- 
proving, and of finding new pleasure in 
their hours of leisure at sea. Such 
hours have sailors in every vessel. Or, 
at least, they are called to no unneces- 
sary labour on the Sabbath. And if on 
these days only they sit together, and 
read useful tracts, suited to the variety 
of their tempers, characters and cir- 
cumstances, is it not probable that some 
will become betier men? that they 
will be restrained from some vice? that 
they will feel happier at the close of the 
day, than if their time had been passed 
in profane, or indecent conversation. 
And in becoming more cheerful in duty, 
will they not become better seamen? 
we cannot but rely on a continuance of 
the patronage which we have received; 
and if our objects shall obtain Che atten- 
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tion they deserve, that the number of 
our society will be increased.* 

Your committee have passed a vote, 
that in future, a copy of every tract 
which shall be published, shall be sent 
to each subscriber. We are desirous 
of giving to the society an opportunity 
of judging for themselves, of the means 
by which we propose to promote the 
improvement of seamen. We indulge 
the hope, should one tract be approved, 
that an increasing interest will be exci- 
ted in a cause, which we deem of very 
great importance.—At least we hope 
under the auspicious circumstances of 
peace, thata fair experiment may be 
made, whether the characters of our 
seamen may not be improved; and to 
those who have formed a just estimate 
of the importance of religion and virtue 
to man, we trust that this appeal will 
not be made in vain. 

GAMALIEL BRADFORD, Pres’?. 

JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, Sec’y. 


Report of the Committee of the Society 
in Portland for suppressing Vice 
and Immorality, made at the fourth 
annual sete J of the Society, holden 


at the Friend's meeting house, April 
27, 1816, 


The Committee of the Society in Port- 
Jand, for suppressing Vice and Im- 
morality, beg leave ¥o present the fol- 
lowing, as their fourth annual Re- 

rt:— 

THE objeet, which in the opinion 
of your Committee claimed their more 
Immediate attention during the past 
year, and which seemed imperiously to 
demand their exertions, was the sup- 
pression of intemperance by procuring 
the execution of the law respecting re- 
tailers of spirituous liquors. It is deep- 
ly to be lamented that the usage of ma- 
my years should in ary measure have 
sanctioned the violation of the law, and 
afforded facilities to the indulgence of a 
most degrading vice, the parent of so 
many others. This melancholy proof 
of the influence of unlawful custom, has 
naturally excited the less surprise in 
proportion to its almost universal prev- 
alence. We have seen that many re- 
spectable retailers have been in the 
habit of disregarding the statute in 
question, while under a recognizance 
entered into in open court to obey it, 
and while under the sacred obligatien of 

























































Entellig-enee. 


an Oath to defend the eonstitution and 

overnment of their country ; men, who 
in all their other dealings with the worid 
are strictly moral and upright, from the 
mere infinence of crang  sen ts violated 
withoat scruple, because witheut exam- 
ination and reflection, a law which was 
intended, and is competent, if duly ob- 
served, to secure most important publie 
and private blessings. Laws to regulate 
innholders and retailers, of the same 
character with ours, exist, we believe, 
in most, if not all, of the United States; 
and have recently been found expedient 
in a neighbouring foreignt State. ‘Theye 
have existed in this State from the year 
1680 to the time when the present law 
was enacted. If any argument for the 
wisdom and policy of such laws can be 
derived from the united opinion of the 
most enlightened men in our country, 
during the period of more than a cen- 
tury, the concurrence of a majority of 
our legislature for one hundred and 
thirty-six years, seems to be unanswer- 
able in favour of the restraints imposed 
in this commonwealth upon the retail- 
ers of ardent spirits. 

In the course of the past year, the 
whole subject was carefully examined 
and minutely investigated in our legis- 
lature, upon the request of many re- 
spectable individuals, who wished to 
have some provisions of the statute 
modified or repealed ; but the legista- 
ture, after full deliberation, negatived 
the application, and this investigation 
served to convince a number of the ap- 
piicarts, if we have rightly understood 
the fact, that their object was not found- 
ed on sound policy or expediency ; and 
were it not for the influence of custom, 
your Committee are convinced, that 
most of the retailers themselves, as well 
as the community in general, would be 
of the same opinion, 

It will be recollected that your Com- 
mittee have aimed by persuasion and 
advice, to induce the retailers volunta- 
rily to abandon the practice of sellin 
liquors to be drank in their shops, | 
once entertained the hope that their 
endeavours would have succeeded. They 
are still convinced that some of the 
most respectable of them are desirous 
of discontinuing it.—Some persons, to 
our knowledge, have voluntarily aban- 
doned it from a sense of duty, and a full 
conviction of its deleterious consequens= 


* Any one becomes a member, by the annual payment of twe dollars; 
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ces. How pleasing would it be if all 
were similarly disposed '! How conducive 
to the comfort and happiness of their 
thoughtless customers, and of those who 
are connected with them by domestic 
ties! But there are some of a different 
character who seem unhappily resolved 
to disregard not only the laws of the 
eountry, but every sacred and social 
principle, whose shops and houses are 
the resorts of gamblers and drunkards— 
where the miserable victims of vice are 
pillaged, without shame or remorse, of 
the scanty earnings, scarcely sufficient 
even when fragally husbanded, to supply 
the wants of their families.—Were it 
not that offenders of this character have 
increased, not only in number, but in 
their contempt of law and disregard to 
the peace aad happiness of their nearest 
friends, the attention of the sober part of 
the community would not so often have 
been directed to us for relief; nor called 
forth such exertions on our part, as an 
imperious sense of duty has dictated. 

The Committee feel in common with 
the members of the Society, great re- 
gret for the inevitable consequences in 
a pecuniary point of view, which have 
resulted from the prosecutions they 
have been instrumental in commencing ; 
but they feel much greater regret for 
the necessity, which made a recourse 
to these measures an incumbent duty, 
in consequence of the failure of more 
mild ‘and friendly steps; and in partic- 
silar of their expectation, through the 
undertaking of a friend, to impress upon 
the publick mind, the destructive ef- 
fects of intemperance, and to point out 
remedies for it through the medium of 
one of the public newspapers; but from 
an improper influence, this privilege, 
though at first granted, was (reluctant- 
ly however, as we believe) withheld. 

Much good, however, we apprehend, 
has been done by holding up the terror 
of the law, as weil as by awakening the 
attention of many to the evils it was de- 
signed to eradicate. , 

It has been urged by some, that an 
universal observance of the law would 
be productive of many inconveniences ; 
but to say nothing efan argument which 
favours a violation of law, your Commit- 
tee are perfectly satisfied that these in- 
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eonvenienees are magnified, and are of 
no weight at all when put in competi- 
tion with the deplorable evils which 
have long resulted from the unlicensed 
sale of spirituous liquors. The ineon- 
veniences alluded to are those to which 
country people would be subject, who 
have been in the habit of bringing their 
food from home and buying their drink 
in town; or who when wet and cold 
have been accustomed to purchase a 
small quantity of spirit at the stores 
where they were transacting their bus- 
iness. ‘This is really the most plausible 
argument we have heard against the 
policy of the law. Surely if many coun- 
try people have by degrees contracted 
a habit which ecvunstitutes a continual 
temptation to the retailers to violate 
their duty, it is time they began to form 
another, which would remove it. It 
would be but a very short time that 
our country brethren would suffer in- 
convenience on this account; they 
would soon find a satisfaction in reflect- 
ing on the good which the relinquish- 
ment of such a habit would produce. 

Your Committee have thought it un- 
necessary’to enumerate the many evils 
which flow from the vice we are aiming 
to suppress.—These evils are generally 
well known and much lamented. They 
think it proper, however, to mention 
one thing which may not have been 
sufficiently considered~-and which con- 
cerns the town at large. It is the ex- 
pence of supporting those whose pover- 
ty has been produced by the too fre- 

uent and excessive use of spirituous 
liquors. We find upon enquiry, that 
out of eighty-five persons now support- 
ed at the work house in this town, seve 
enty-one became paupers in consequence 
of intemperance ; being seven eighths 
of the whole number; and of one hun- 
dred and eighteen, mostly heads of fam- 
ilies, who are supplied at their own 
houses, more than half are of that char- 
acter. The expence of supporting that 
number, the year past, amounted to up- 
wards of 6000 dollars.—Now, were it 
not for these persons, or rather that 
vice, the expence of supporting the 
town’s poor, instead of six thousand dol- 
lars,—would have been less than two 
thousand.* 


* Upon the reading of this Report, the Society appointed a special Committee 


to enquire into the accuracy of the circumstances here stated.—. 


see Appendix. 


their Report, 


The tae is omitted in the Christian Disciple for want of room ; but we 


may briefly say, that the Committee expressed thetr belief that t 
stated in the Report were “ substantially correct.” Fip. 


circumstances 
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They would further observe, that the 
law for regulating licences has not ouly 
been in substance of long standing, but 
as it now exists, is wisely calculated to 
effect its original design. Were it suit- 
ably attended to by those whose duty it 
is to observe the regulations it contains, 
and particularly by selectmen, in duly 
regarding the character of the persons 
who apply to them for approbation—in 
limitiog the number ‘* necessary for the 
public good,” instead of recommending 
any merely for their private emolument 
—in causing “to be posted up in the 
houses and shops of taverners and re- 
tailers, a list of the names of all persons 
reputed common drunkards, or com- 
mon tiplers, or common gamesters, 
mispending their time and estate in such 
houses,”’ and by forbidding such tavern- 
ers and retailers to sell spirituous li- 
quors to such persons, under the penalty 
which the law provides, there would be 
fewer instances of the breaches of that 
law, and a better disposition in the per- 
sons licensed, to comply with its saluta- 
ry provisions. If selectmen would also 
{as another law requires) see that guar- 
dians were appeinted to every person 
who, ** by excessive drinking, gaming, 
idleness or debauchery of any kind, so 
spend, waste or lessen his or her estate 
as thereby to expose himself or herself, 
or his or her family or any of them to 
want or suffering circumstauces, or the 
town to which he or she belongs, in 
their jadgment, to a charge or expence 
for their maintenance or support,” much 
evil would be avoided and much good 
produced. In short, the legisiature as 
well as the people, rely almost entirely 
on these fathers of the town for the 
benefits which these laws were intended 
to produce. With their faithful atten- 
tion, the endeavours of others to secure 
those benefits to the community would 
be much encouraged; without it, they 
must be arduous if not ineffectual. 

They conelude by expressing their 
ardent wish that the time may soon 
come when a due sense of the evils we 
deplore will be duly felt by all who now 
(perhaps thouglitlessly ) encourage them 
—when the blessed effeets of good order 
and sobriety will be experienced—and 
when we shall have the satisfaction to 
reflect that we may have been in some 
degree instrumental in producing them. 
It is consoling to reflect upon ap- 
pearances of moral and religious im. 
provement among us. How far so- 
eieties like ours may have produced 
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a serious consideration in the minds of 
any, we presume not todetermine. But 
have we not reason to believe that the 
disposition of a few to promote the 
cause of virtue and religion would stim- 
ulate others to join in the attempt? 
Happy, thrice happy , would it be to all, 
were these principles prey alent in every 
heart. It may be unbecoming to ex- 
press sanguine expectations that an im- 
mediate and great reformation will at- 
tend our efforts, though we have already 
reaped some reward of our labours. 
Yet the generations to come may derive 
incalculable benefits from them; and it 
should be considered that all experience 
declares that most important and blessed 
effects are frequently the result of limit- 
ed and feeble undertakings. Reflect on 
the astonishing increase of moral and 
religious societies in Europe: Bible So- 
cieties, Missionary Societies, Tract So- 
cieties—al? designed to spread the know- 
ledge and promote the principles of 
christianity—many if not all of which 
sprung from the laudable zeal of a few 
individuals. ** Look at the wonderful 
efforts to do good which our own coun- 
try exhibits.—Eight years ago there 
was not a single Bible Society in the 
United States, now there are upwards 
ofan hundred. ‘Three years ago there 
was scarcely one Moral Society, now 
there are hundreds.” In addition to 
these, contemplate the highly importan* 
alliance or religious treaty, recently 
furmed and ratified by three great pos 
tentates in Europe, and the intended 
establishment of Peace Societies. All 
designed and suited to diffuse the spirit 
of the gospel and increase the happiness 
of man. These are considerations which 
should strengthen our hands and en- 
courage our hearts. 

To help, in some degree, this great 
cause, we wish to support the salutary 
laws of this state, to produce a reforma- 
tion in those who are in the habit of vio- 
lating them; and we cannot but think 
that those who disregard or eneourage 
crimes which are against the laws of 
God and man, are in some degree par- 
takers in the guilt. He whose govern- 
ment is without defect, and whose sa- 
cred word, contains many warnings and 
prohibitions against intempegate drink- 
ing, and declares that drunkards shall 
not inherit the kingdom of God, will, 
if we seek his blessing, and possess a 
becoming prudence and zeal, unques- 
tionably prosper our well meant exer- 
tions.—Let us, therefore, not relax or 








Yook back, but eondceting with delibera- 
tien and discretion, ** let us. stand to eur 
work and go forward ;” yes, let us per- 
severe in the undertaking we have be- 
gun, until few be found who will not pat- 
ronize Our design, and rejoice in our 
success. 
SamMueEL Freeman, Chairman. 
At the annual meeting of the Society 
for suppressing vice and imwmorality, 
holden at che Friend’s meeting-house, 
in Portland, April 27, 1816, the forego- 
ing Report was read and aceepted. 
T. Browne, Secr’y. 





From New Orleans. 

In the month of Atsgust last the 
Philadelphia Bible Society forwarded 
an order to Engiand for 300 Spanish 
Testaments, designed for distribution 
among the Spaniards at New Orleans. 
Upon hearing of this order, the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society voted 1000 Spanish Testaments, 
500 Feench do. and 100 French Bibles, 
to be forwarded to the Louisiana Bible 
Society for gratuituous distribution a- 
mong the destitute in that quarter, 
These books arrived at New Orleans in 
January last, and have since been dis- 
tributed, and received with gratitude 
and joy by the inhabitants of that city. 
About 600 of the French Bibles printed 
in New York have also been rapldly 
distributed, and very generally read, 
particularly by the youth in schools. 





From Natchez. 

A letter has been received, dated 
Natchez, March 4, from Mr. Daniel 
Smich, a missionary, who left Boston 
for New Orleans in October last, with 
about 1000 English Bibles, and a large 
number of religious tracts ard other 
books for gratuitous distribution ; twen- 
ty-five of the Bibles were deposited at 
the Custom-House in New Orleans, for 
the use of the shipping that clear out 
from that port, and 225 were distributed 
among 8 or 900 troops in New Orleans. 
A Bible Society has been organized on 
the Amite, called “the Amite and 
West Florida Bible Society.” Its sub- 
scriptions are largealready. The ladies 
at Natehez have formed a charitable So- 
ciety for the instruction of poor chil- 
dren. ‘The subscription amounts te 500 
dotlars, and it was expected that a char- 
itable School would soon be established. 
The English Bibles sent on to the Mis- 
souri Territory, have all been distribat- 
ed, and more are wauted. 
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From Erie. 
A letter from a Clergyman of Wal- 
nut Creek, Erie County, Pennsylvania 
to the Editor of the [Chillicothe | 
Weekly Recorder, dated February 16, 
1816, says —** Moral Societies have 
been formed throughout Erie Presby- 
tery generally. We have formed one 
in each of my congregations. We have 
also formed a Female Cent Society in 
each, to which there*is a respectable 
number. of Subscribers—the funds of 
these are to be appropriated solely for 
the education of poor, pious youth for 
the Gospel Ministry—the first donation 
wi'l be made to the Theological School 
at Princeton.” Recorder, 





From India. 
Extract of a letter from the Rev. Sam- 
VEL NEWELL, Missionary to In- 
dia, to the Rev. Edward D. Griffin, 
D. D..dated 
BomBAY, June Itth, 1815, 
Dear Sir—By the present opporta- 
nity | send to Dr. Worcester my jour- 
nal, which contains the history of all 
my wanderings and afflictions from my 
arrival in India till I came to Bombay. 
1 have requested Dr. W. tp let you see 
it This will supply the place of many 
letters.. You will also learn, from our 
communications to the Board, from 
time to time, the history of our Mis- 
sion, and its present state. We have 
been carried through a series of afflic- 
tions, painful and distressing in the ex- 
treme, and have often been ready to 
say, **The mercies of God are clean 
gone, and the Lord will be favourable 
no more.” But we can now sing of 
the goodness and faithfulness of God, 
aud say, © Hitherto the Lord hath 
helped us.””. We are now permaneat- 
ly established in this important place, 
and have, through divine goodness; 
made so much progress in the language 
as to be able, though with stammering 
lips, to preach the good news to a peo- 
ple to whom Christ was before une 
koown, Mr. Halt and myself are the 
only Protestant Missionaries on this 
side of India, except an Armenian 
brother at Surat, in connexion with the 
Serampore Mission. The Mahratta 
language, which we are learning, is the 
language of many millions of people in 
this region. There. are two hundred 
thensand ta Bombay alone. 
[ Wewark Centinel, 
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Installation. 

May 1, 1816, Rev. Joun Fis_up was 
installed pastor of the North Society in 
Wrentham. Introductory prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Wood, of Upton; sermon by 
Rev. Mr. Nelson, of Leicester; instal- 
lation prayer by Rev. Mr. Wilder, of 
Attleborough ; charge by Rev. Dr. Em- 
mons, of Franklin ; right-hand by Rev. 
Mr. Fiske, of Wrentham ; concluding 
prayer by Rev. Mr. Storrs, of Brain- 
tree. . 
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Obituary. 

Diep—At Augusta in Georgia, A. 
pril 22d, Rev. John Garvin, aged 53, 
A native of Windsor im England, and a 
preacher of the Methodist connection. 

At New Haven, Vermout, Rev Ste- 
“os Fuller, in the 60th year of his age. 

fe was pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Vershire. 

In Claremont, N. H. May 5th, Hon. 
Caleb Ellis, one of the judges .of the 
Supreme Court. 


































At Athens, in New York, Hon. Sam- 
uel Dexter, of Boston, aged 54. 


Candidates for the ministry in Cambridge and its vicinily. 


Mr. Ed. W. Andrews, Newburyport. 
Mr. Francis Jackson, Cambridge. 
Mr. David Reed, do. 


Mr. Thomas Prentiss, Cambridge. 
Mr. Hiram Weston, Duxbury. 
Mr. Samuel Clark, Cambridge. 











Mr. Joseph Aller, do. Mr. Henry Ware, do. 
Mr Jonathan P. Dabney, do. Mr. Rufus Hurlbut, do. 
Mr. Samuel Gilman, do. 
= ~ se,” 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE Editor presents his thanks to the friends and patrons of the Christian Dis- 
ciple, for their aid in conducting and circulating the work ; and also to the many 
subscribers who have been punctual in their payments. He solicits a continuance 
of patronage, exertion and panctyality. It is incumbent on him to inform the 
subsoribers and agents, and all his correspondents, that a change of Publishers has ~ 
taken place, and that Messrs. Wells and Lilly, the present publishers, have the 
subscription book in their hands, and are authorised to receive all that is now due 
for past years, as well as for the present. All letters, communications, and pack- 
ages, addressed to the Editor, may be consigned to the care of Wells and Lilly. 


The subscribers are respectfully desired to bear in mind that payments for the 
present year should be made by the first of July; and all who are indebted for 
any of the preceding years, are earnestly requested to consider, that a periodical 
work cannot be supported without great expense, and to forward the money which 
is now due, without delay. It is indeed true, that an individual subseription 
amounts to but little, yet it is by such smail sums that the work must be support- 
ed—if these are not paid, embarrassment to those who conduct the werk is the 
necessary consequence. As this intimation is given in the spirit of candor and 
not of menace, it is hoped that it will be so received, and that no other means will 
ever be found necessary to secure the trifling amount of an annual subseription for 
the Christian Disciple. As it is the aim of the Editor to conduct the work on 
pacific and Christian principles, he hopes the subscribers will pay due regard to 
this Christian precept—‘‘ Owe no man any thing, but to love one another,”—and 
that by their punctuality, they will enable Aim to be punctual. 





